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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


NE STEEL: 


THE DATE OF THE REVISION OF 
CHAPMAN’S ‘THE TRAGEDY 
OF BUSSY D’AMBOIS’ 


MANY years ago Dr. T. M. Parrott sought 

to prove that the revision which is 
embodied in the third revised Quarto (1641) 
of Chapman’s The Tragedy of Bussy 
d’Ambois (first Quarto, 1607) was carried 
out at about the same time as the composi- 
tion of the The Revenge of Bussy d’ Ambois 
—that is to say, in 1610 or 1611. The adver- 
tisement on the title-page of the 1641 Quarto 
of The Tragedy— much corrected and 
amended by the Author before his death ’— 
need not therefore be taken to imply that the 
corrections were made not long before 1634, 
when Chapman died. (In any case, as has 
been shown recently, the authority of this 
inscription on the title page is exceedingly 
weak.? Dr. Parrott even tried to show that 
the revision probably antedates the composi- 
tion of The Revenge: his argument was 
based on a passage in The Revenge (I, ii. 
25-32*) which yields two parallels with The 
Tragedy, at III, ii. 486 (in both A [1607] and 
B [1641] versions) and Y, i. 68 (in the B 
version only). 

The purpose of this note is to draw atten- 
tion to other possible parallels between The 
Revenge and the revised portions of The 
Tragedy, which support the suggestion that 
the revisions were carried out at about the 


'* The Date of Chapman’s “ Bussy d’Ambois”’,’ 
M.L.R., iii (1908), 138-140. 

? Berta Sturman, ‘The 1641 Edition of Chap- 
man’s Bussy d’Ambois,’ H.L.Q., xiv (1951), 172-4. 

* All references to Chapman’s plays are to 
Parrott’s edition, The Tragedies of George Chap- 
man (London, 1910). 
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same time that Chapman was concerned 
with the planning and writing of The 
Revenge 


(1) In The Tragedy, Il, i. 134-6, the 
Nuntius relates how at the end of the duel 
Bussy knelt: 

in the warm life |[i.e. life-blood] of his 
friends, 

(All a with the blood his [Bussy’s] rapier 

Tain 
He nes their pale cheeks, and bade both fare- 

well: 
The B version reads freckled for feebled in 
the second line of this quotation. This is 
a necessary change: the line in parentheses 
must apply to the ‘ friends,’ the ‘friends’ 
cheeks,’ or to Bussy himself—we cannot tell 
which. But whichever of the three it applies 
to, it is impossible for either Bussy himself, 
or his friends, or their cheeks, to be enfeebled 
by the blood ‘rain’d’ by Bussy’s rapier, 
which of course is covered with and sheds 
the blood only of Bussy’s enemies. In the 
second version, Bussy, or his friends, or their 
cheeks, are correctly imagined as spotted, 
freckle-stained, with the blood shed by 
Bussy’s rapier. This, however, is not the 
major point at issue here. The metaphorical 
use of the verb freckle is paralleled in The 
Revenge, I, i. 118, where Baligny describes 
how, with his duty of revenge unperformed, 
he almost fears to show himself to his wife 
without ‘the blood / She so much thirsts 
for, freckling hands and face.’ This use of 
the verb freckle is very rare: O.E.D. gives 
as its first illustration the passage from The 

Revenge. 

(2) In The Revenge, IV, i. 94-6, Clermont 
speaks of: 

Some informer 

Bloodhound to mischief, usher to the hangman, 

Thirsty of honour for some huge state act. 

The striking phrase, ‘bloodhound to mis- 
chief,’ is expanded and explained in one of 
the reviser’s additions to The Tragedy (IV, 
ii. 1-7), where Monsieur is compared by 
Bussy to a hound smelling out mischief, and 
driving it forth onto the hunters, as dogs 
drive boars: 

I am suspicious, my most honour’d father, 

By some of Monsieur’s cunning passages, | 

That his still ranging and contentious nostrils. 

To scent the haunts of Mischief have so us’d 

The vicious virtue of his busy sense, f 

That he trails hotly of him, and will rouse him, 

Driving him all enrag’d and foaming on us. 

(3) Amongst many other alterations and 
additions in the B version of The Tragedy, 
III, ii, Monsieur has the following new lines, 
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spoken just after he has come into posses- 
sion of the fatal secret that Bussy is Tamyra’s 
lover: 

But what a cloud of sulphur have I drawn 

ve to my bosom in this dangerous secret! _ 

hich if my haste with any spark should —_ 

Ere D’Ambois were engag’d in some sure plot, 

I were blown up. 

There are two possible parallels in The 
Revenge. In III, ii. an anonymous letter is 
received by Clermont and his friends warn- 
ing him that the King is plotting to seize 
him, and Charlotte, anxious that Clermont 
should take care, urges him thus: 

do not mention 

One syllable of any word may go 

To the begetting of any act so tender 

And full of sulphur as this letter’s truth 

(III, ii. 167-70). 
In V, ii. 14-20, Baligny is persuading the 
King to be more careful in concealing his 
plots: 

You must be then more secret in the weight 

Of these your shady counsels, who will else 

Bear (where such sparks fly as the Guise and 

D’Ambois) 

Powder about them. Counsel (as your entrails) 

— « be unpierc’d and sound foot; for not 

those, 

Whom you discover you neglect; but ope 

A ruinous passage to your own best hope. 

In all three of these passages the nexus of 
ideas is the same—a dangerous secret is like 
sulphur or gunpowder which may blow up 
its possessor, his enemies are the sparks which 
may produce the explosion. It is worth 
noting, too, that in The Revenge, V, iii. 
10-11, we have this phrase about Charlotte: 
‘her unmatched spirit / Can judge of spirits 
that have sulphur in them.’ 

(4) The lengthiest of all the added pas- 
sages in the 1641 version of The Tragedy 
is an episode in which Monsieur, terrified 
of Bussy, orders the steward Maffé to bar 
the doors against Bussy and admit no one 
but certain selected friends. Bussy, how- 
ever, arrives before the order can be carried 
out. This finds a general parallel in Mont- 
surry’s fear of receiving a challenge from 
Clermont in The Revenge. He, too, orders 
a servant to admit no one except his friend 
Renel, but Baligny gains admission by a 
trick and tries to serve the challenge. The 
chief theatrical point in the scene is perhaps 
the grim humour of Montsurry’s terror and 
defiance, and this too marks our attitude to 
Monsieur’s reactions in the new episode of 
The Tragedy. 


If Dr. Parrott’s parallel and these four 
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additional suggestions are acceptable, they 
are presumptive evidence not only that the 
revision of The Tragedy is roughly contem- 
poraneous in date with The Revenge but also 
that Chapman was responsible for the 
revision, an ascription which Miss Berta 
Sturman has recently challenged in an 
article in the 1951 volume of The Huntington 
Library Quarterly. There are also other 
grounds for disputing Miss Sturman’s case, 
which I hope to discuss elsewhere. 


PETER URE. 


“THE OLD LADY OF 
THREADNEEDLE STREET ” 


HIS phrase is familiar to most English 
people as a playful synonym for the 
Bank of England, but the origin of the phrase 
appears to be less well known, as incorrect 
statements on that matter have, from time 
to time, appeared in published volumes, 
even in those noted for their general 
accuracy. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that James Gillray, by giving his cartoon of 
the 22nd May 1797 the title ‘“‘ The Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street in danger,” was the 
inventor of the name, and that the inspiration 
for the title was derived from a speech made 
in the House of Commons by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan on March 24th of the same 
year, shortly after Pitt’s demands on the 
Bank had necessitated the restriction of cash 
payments. In that speech Sheridan referred 
to the Bank as “an elderly lady in the City 
of great credit and long standing who had 
lately made a faux pas which was not alto- 
gether inexcusable,” and expressed the hope 
that “ the old gentlewoman, by timely cutting 
and breaking off the connection with the 
young gentleman ” (Pitt) ‘“‘ might once more 
regain her credit and injured reputation.” 
The statement in Brewer’s “ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable” that “the Directors of 
the Bank were so called by William Cobbett 
because, like Mrs. Partington, they tried with 
their broom to sweep back the Atlantic 
waves of national progress” has no bearing 
on the question of the phrase’s origin, as it 
was not until 11th October 1831 that Sydney 
Smith introduced the story of Mrs. Parting- 
ton (to which Cobbett refers) into a speech 
he made at Taunton condemning the House 
of Lords for rejecting the Reform Bill. The 
honours if any—must be shared between 
Gillray and Sheridan. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 
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MIDDLETON’S SHARE IN ‘ THE 
HONEST WHORE,’ PARTS I AND I 


[HE HONEST WHORE (1604) is cus- 
tomarily regarded as a Dekker- 
Middleton collaboration, and Middleton’s 
hand has also been supposed to be present 
in The Second Part of the Honest Whore 
(c. 1605). Dekker’s name appears alone on 
the title pages of the original quartos, but 
Henslowe records that he “Lent vnto the 
company to geue vnto Thomas deckers & 
Midelton in earneste of ther play Called 
the pasyent man & the onest hore the some 
of ... vil"? Although Dyce includes both 
works in his edition of Middleton, there is 
general agreement that Middleton’s share in 
the first part is comparatively small, and that 
the sequel belongs substantially to Dekker. 
I believe that we may go even further: 
Middleton’s role in Part‘I is negligible, and 
there is no reason to believe that he helped 
at all with Part II. 

The views of the various authorities with 
regard to the distribution of authorship in 
Part I may be summarized most conveniently 
in a table: 
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As Fleay offers no evidence whatsoever 
to back up his scene attributions, his pro- 
posals need scarcely be taken seriously. The 
findings of the other authorities tend also 
to be unreliable, as they are based, for the 
most part, on data which cannot be 
regarded as conclusive, or on no data at 
Swinburne and Ward offer nothing to 
substantiate their opinions. Dyce presents 
evidence derived from the diction, but is able 
to cite only three expressions as charac- 
teristic of Middleton: aloof off, squall, and 
subaudi (“You, goody punk, subaudi 
cockatrice”). But aloof off appears as well 
in Dekker’s preface to his News from Hell, 
and also in what is apparently a Dekker 
section of The Roaring Girl (IV, ii, 237). 
The parallel instance of subaudi that Dyce 
points to occurs in The Family of Love, with 
which, it has recently been shown, Dekker 
was probably concerned.® The remaining 
word, squall, is not sufficiently unusual or 
of frequent enough appearance in Middle- 
ton’s works to be regarded as constituting 
a positive indication of his concern with the 
play. Bullen notes that “ Bellafront’s pre- 
parations for receiving visitors, and the con- 
duct of the gallants on their arrival (ii. 1), 
closely recall a scene in Michaelmas Term 
(iii. 1).”"° There is, indeed, a superficial 
correspondence in situation, but the simi- 
larity is not great enough to indicate common 
authorship. Bellafront’s actions are paral- 
leled even more closely in Blurt, Master 
Constable, when Imperia makes ready to 
receive the gallants (II, ii). Inasmuch as 
Blurt, Master Constable is probably a Dekker 
play, and inasmuch as Imperia and Bella- 


front display very similar characteristics— 

* Philip Henslowe, Diary, ed. Greg (London, 
1904), I, 175. 

* Thomas Middleton, Works, ed. Dyce (London, 
1840), I, lvi, note. 

* Thomas Dekker, Dramatic Works, ed. Shepherd 
(London, 1873), I, xxiii. 

“Thomas Middleton, Works, ed. Bullen (London, 
1885), I, xxvi. 

5 A. C. Swinburne, introd., Thomas Middleton, 
Mermaid Series (London, 1887), I. xxxv. 

*F. G. Fleay, A Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama, 1559-1642 (London, i891), I, 131. 

7A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic 
Literature to the Death of Queen Anne (London, 
1899), II, 462, note. 

*M. L. Hunt, Thomas Dekker, a Study (New 
York, 1911), p. 100. é 

*Gerald J. Eberle, ‘‘ Dekker’s Part in The 
Familie of Love,” Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial 
Studies, ed. McManaway, etc. (Washington, 1948), 
pp. 723-738. f 

* Bullen, p. xxvi. 
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for example, both curse their servants in the 
same whimsical manner—Bullen’s evidence 
loses much of its significance. The findings 
of Miss Hunt merit, however, more serious 
consideration. She concludes, on the basis 
of the resemblance between Candido and 
Quieto in The Phoenix, as well as Water- 
Camlet in the much later Anything for a 
Quiet Life, that Middleton was responsible 
for the “ idea of the Candido plot,” although 
Dekker “held the pen.”** Such a finding 
is clearly in the realm of speculation; it is 
by its very nature undemonstrable, and con- 
sequently difficult either to prove or disprove. 
One may, however, remark that Candido is 
a humour character, and that Middleton— 
although he will occasionally experiment in 
this vein, as in the case of Quieto—is not 
usually attracted to such character types. 
Furthermore, the scenes in which Candido 
appears are in Dekker’s vein of extravagance 
and whimsy. 

Thus we can see that efforts to find 
Middleton characteristics in the play have 
proved fruitless. In diction and in charac- 
terization, in manner and in sentiment, The 
Honest Whore is entirely in Dekker’s style. 
It is, indeed, doubtful whether another hand 
would have been sought at all, if not for 
Henslowe’s entry. What, then, was Middle- 
ton’s role? As there is no reliable internal 
evidence for Middleton’s having taken any 
part in the actual composition of the play, 
one would be tempted to suggest that 
Henslowe erred in mentioning him, were not 
such an error so improbable. Possibly 
Middleton withdrew altogether from the 
collaboration. Or perhaps Shepherd’s view 
comes closest to the truth of the matter; 
Middleton may, conceivably, have proposed 
certain ideas and outlined certain situations. 
He may even have touched up a scene or 
two. It is hardly likely that he did more. 
Were Middleton’s connection with The 
Honest Whore more considerable, his name 
would probably have appeared alongside 
Dekker’s on the title page. After all, as 
Shepherd points out, Dekker did go out of 
his way to acknowledge as Middleton’s a 
speech of but sixty lines in The Magnificent 
Entertainment, which was written around 
the same time.’? Certainly The Honest 
Whore cannot be regarded as part of the 
Middleton canon. 


" Hunt, p. 100. 
*? Shepherd, p. xxiii. 
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Bullen feels that he can recognize Middle- 
ton’s hand “in a few comic scenes of the 
Second Part,”** and occasionally one happens 
upon Middleton’s name in a consideration 
of the sequel. The supposition that Middle- 
ton was connected with the play stems, again, 
from the item in Henslowe’s Diary, but as 
the entry applies apparently only to the 
initial work, there is no reason to suspect that 
Middleton was even remotely concerned with 
The Second Part of the Honest Whore. 


S. SCHOENBAUM. 
Brooklyn College, N.Y. 


‘8 Bullen, p. xxvi. 


NOTES ON THE GARENCIERES 
FAMILY 
(exciv. 216, 283) 


HE query and reply at the above 

references have prompted me to collect 

a few notes relating to the family of Garen- 

ciéres; and it may be worth while to place 
these on record. 

The first of the name to live in this coun- 
try was Theophilus Garenciéres, M.D. 
(1610-1680). He was born in Paris, and in 
early life was made to read “ The Prophecies 
of Nostradamus,” for which he retained an 
affection throughout life. He graduated 
M.D. at Caen in 1636, came to this country 
with the French Ambassador, and was incor- 
porated M.D. at Oxford, 10 March, 1657. 
Whilst in England he left the Roman 
Church. In 1647 he published “ Angliz 
Flagellum seu Tabes Anglica,” which is a 
treatise, not on rickets, but on pulmonary 
phthisis. In 1665 he published “ A Mite cast 
into the Treasury of the Famous City of 
London, being a Brief and Methodical Dis- 
course of the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
Remedies, and Preservations from the 
Plague in this calamitous year 1665, digested 
into Aphorisms.” A second and enlarged 
edition appeared in the same year; and a 
third, further enlarged, in 1666. In 1672 he 
issued “‘ The True Phophecies or Prognosti- 
cations of Michael Nostradamus, trans- 
lated”; and four years later, “The 
Admirable Virtues and Wonderful Effects 
of the True and Genuine Tincture of Coral 
in Physick.” He was a friend of Francis 
Bernard, the apothecary, who became 


physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
He died, apparently in straitened circum- 
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stances, about 1680. His engraved portrait 
appears in his “Nostradamus.” Further 
particulars respecting him are in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography." 

In the York Public Library is a collection 
of manuscripts by Robert H. Skaife, bound 
in several volumes, and entitled “Civic 
Officials of York and Parliamentary Re- 
presentatives.”"* The work consists of 
biographical and genealogical notes, accom- 
panied by pedigrees. The first volume yields 
(pp. 286-287) some interesting particulars of 
the Garenciéres family. A note (p. 287) on 
the family reads: “ Descended, probably, 
from ‘the most famous and learned Theo- 
philus de Garenciéres, of Paris, made doctor 
of physic at Caen in Normandy twenty years 
before his time, was then (10 March 1656-7) 
incorporated here (Oxford) in the same 
degree, not only upon sight of his testi- 
monial letters (which abundantly speak of 
his worth) subscribed by the King of France 
his ambassador in England (to whom he 
was domestic physician), but upon sufficient 
knowledge had of his great merits, his late 
relinquishing the Roman church, and zeal 
for that of the reformed.’ This person, who 
was one of the College of Physicians of 
London, hath written . . . ‘He died poor, 
and in an obscure condition in Covent 
Garden within the liberty of Westminster, 
occasioned by the unworthy dealings of a 
certain Knight, which in a manner broke 
his heart, but the particular time when, I 
cannot discover ’.’”* 

Skaife adds a further note:* 

“*Sir Walter Long, of Wilts., gave 
Garenciers [sic] two farthings wrapt up 
in a paper, instead of two guineas, as a 
reward for a book, which he taking very 
ill, occasioned sickness, and _ sickness 
death’ (Wood’s MS. note in Ashmole’s 
Fasti) .” 

There appears to be no record as to whom 
this first Theophilus married, but it appears 
almost certain that the person next to be 
noticed was his son. This was the Rev. 
Dudley Garenciéres. He was admitted a 
pensioner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
June 28, 1669; matriculated 1669; Scholar 
1670; B.A. 1672-3; M.A. 1676; incorporated 
at Oxford 11 July, 1676; Rector of Handley, 
Cheshire, 1684-1702; Prebendary of Chester, 


, Dict. Nat. Biogr., XX, 434 4-435. 
* Referred to hereafter as “ Skaife MS.” 
* Skaife MS., York Public Library, i. 286-287. 
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1696; Rector of Waverton, Cheshire, 1696- 
1702. He died April, 1702, and was buried 
in Chester Cathedral.* The date of his insti- 
tution to Handley was May 26, 1684. He 
was the only minor canon of Chester 
Cathedral to obtain a prebendal stall.* 

The registers of Chester Cathedral con- 
tain this entry: “ Richard Baugh, of Back- 
ford, Yeoman, and Anne Raphson, of 
Waverton, Spr., married by Mr. Garrens 
[Garenciéres]: by permission, 25 Feb. 
1698.”* 

From the same source we learn that 
“Dudley Garenciers [sic], Prebendary of 
Chester, and Rector of Warton [sic], was 
buried April 8th, 1702. John Vanbrough 
and Elizabeth Vanbrough. Executor and 
Executrix.””’ 

“Some authorities say he did not take 
Waverton until 1696, but the Parish 
Registers [there] show baptisms of his chil- 
dren in 1686,-9, -94, and the funeral of one 
in 1697." 

As in the case of Doctor Theophilus, 
there seems to be nothing recorded about 
his marriage(s). But the Elizabeth whose 
burial:at Scarborough, Yorks., will be noted 
later, may have been his widow. He had 
at least two children. 

His son, another Theophilus, next claims 
notice. He was of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, and matriculated 27 Feb. 1700-1 
at the age of 18; he was B.A. in 1704 and 
M.A. in 1728;° deacon (Oxford) 8th June 
1707; priest (Chester) 19th Sept. 1708.?° 
He was presented to the Vicarage of Bramp- 
ton, Cumberland, in 1714, under the 
patronage of Charles, Earl of Carlisle,’’ and 
retained that living until 1721. His incum- 
bency fell within an eventful period in the 
history of Brampton and its neighbourhood. 


*J. and J. A. Venn, Alumn. Cantab., pt. 1, to 
1751, vol. 2, p. 194; Foster, Alumn. Oxon., 1500- 
1714. p. 549. 

*G. Ormerod, “ History of Cheshire,’ 2nd edit. 
(1882), ii. 726. 

*“ The Registers of Chester Cathedral, 1687- 
1812.’ Trans. by Thomas Hughes (Parish Register 
Society, 1904), p. 2. 


. ot. p.. £2. 

*B. F. Howard, “ History of Waverton” 
pa Typescript in Chester Public 
Library. 


* Foster, Alum. Oxon., 1500-1714, p. 549. 

”S. L. Ollard, M.A., and P. C. Walker, M.A. 
(ed.), “‘ Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns, 
1743,” vol. iii (Yorks. Archzol. Soc. Rec., Ser. 
LXXV (1929) ). pp. 133-135. 

" William Hutchinson, ‘“ History of Cumber- 
land ” (1794), i, 130. 
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The commencement of the rising of the 
“°15” was marked by the proclamation of 
the “ Old Pretender ” in the old market town 
on the ist November of that year.” 

On 22nd September 1721, Theophilus 
Garenciéres was presented to the Vicarage 
of Scarborough, Yorks., by William Thomp- 
son, Esq.’* On 23rd April 1723, he was 
appointed Master of the Grammar School 
at Scarborough.*® On the Sth’® or 9th° 
November 1731 he received from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury a dispensation to hold 
the Vicarage of Stainton-in-Cleveland. He 
also held the Curacy of Thornaby Chapel, 
Cleveland.** 

The replies which Garenciéres made to 
the questions propounded by Archbishop 
Herring at his Visitation of 1743, show that 
he was a conscientious and painstaking 
incumbent, and incidentally throw an 
interesting light on church and civil life in 
Scarborough at that period. He writes: 
“My Family live in an hired House in the 
Body of the Town not 400 Yards from the 
Church by reason of their being Numerous 
& my Vicarage-House a very mean one: 
With my Family I lye frequently & almost 
constantly diet, but so far reside in my 
Vicarage-House, as to have One of the best 
Rooms furnish’d for my Self, in which 
Room I follow my Studies so far as almost 
constant Business within my Parish will 
permit, there relieve ye Poor, and Often 
lye.” He had a curate, whose nominal 
stipend was £20 a year, but who had 
exchanged this for an average stipend of 
£40, derived from helping in the school and 
from a lecture on Wednesdays.’°** This 
same curate also apparently served Stain- 
ton and Thornaby.** At Scarborough there 
were two regular Sunday services, with 
morning prayer on three days a week and 
on all holy days. Catechisms for children 
were held twice a week in Lent, but the 
parishioners were negligent in sending their 
children and servants thereto. The Sacra- 
ment was administered monthly, and at the 
great festivals, after notice given beforehand. 
The average number of communicants was 


"Henry Penfold, ‘“‘ The Capon Tree, Brampton, 
and its memories” (Trans. Cumb. and Westmid. 
oat & Archaeol. Soc., N.S., V. (1905), pp. 133- 
*® Arthur Rowntree (ed.), “‘ The History of Scar- 
borough ” (1931), p. 97. 

4 Ollard and Walker, tom. cit., p. 170. 

*S Rowntree, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

* Ollard and Walker, tom. cit., pp. 56, 135, 170. 
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about 120, at Easter about 220, out of an 
estimated number of 1,000 in the parish. 
The vicar had refused communion to very 
few, “And to Those, because I had just 
Reason to think they came to it more 
for the Sake of getting a part of the Money at 
those Times collected than out of a due sense 
of their Duty, which I believe made them 
come to that solemn Institution in a more 
serious and devout Manner afterwards.”?° © 
The duties of Garenciéres and his curate at 
the Grammar School do not appear to have 
been onerous. He writes: ‘The children 
taught in the Grammar School don’t exceed 
22 in Number by reason of numerous 
Schools set up without Licence. . . .”*° 


Garenciéres was the author of a curious 
religious work: its title page reads: 
General Instructions / DIVINE, MORAL, 
HISTO- / RICAL, FIGURATIVE, &c. / 
SHEWING / THE Progress of RELIGION 
/ from the CREATION to this TIME, / 
and to the END of the WORLD; / and 
tending to confirm the TRUTH of the / 
Christian Religion | BY THEOPHILUS 
GARENCIERES, Vicar of / Scarbrough, and 
Chaplain to his Grace PERE- | GRINE 
Duke of ANCASTER / [Quotations from 
Acts, XVII, 11, 12, and TERTUL., Apol. 
Cap. XVIII ad Finem.] | YORK, / Printed 
by J. White, at the Sign of the / Printing 
Press in Stonegate, for the Author; and Sold 
| by Francis Hildyard in York; T. Ryles in 
Hull; J. | Osburn and T. Longman in Pater- 
Noster-Row; James | and J. Knapton in 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard; Th. Os- / borne 
at Grey’s-Inn, and N. Moody within 
Lincoln’s- | Inn-Gate, London M.DCC. 
XXVIII. 


This is an octavo volume of xviii + 405 pp. 
“The Preface,” on pp. iii-xi, sets out the 
plan of the book. “The Contents” are 
listed on pp. xii-xvii. They consist of “A 
preliminary Chapter; or, General Idea of 
Religion,” and Chapters I to VI, which treat 
respectively “Of GOD in Himself”; “ Of 
the Works of GOD”; “Of Man’s Sin and 
its Effects”; “A brief History of Religion 
from the Sin of our First Parents, to the 
Coming of the Messiah”; “ Of the State of 
Religion from the Coming of the Messiah 
to the End of the World”; and “Of the 
Holy Ghost, and the Establishment of the 
Christian Religion.” There is a copy of this 
book in the Scarborough Public Library. 


The reference to Peregrine, Duke of 
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Ancaster, supplies another sidelight to the 

Rev. Theophilus’s clerical career. The Duke 

to whom he was chaplain was Peregrine, 

second Duke of Ancaster, who succeeded 

to the title in 1723 and died in 1742.’ 

The Rev. Theophilus died in 1750, his 
successor at Scarborough being instituted on 
the 20th December of that year.’* His will, 
dated 14 March 1748-9, was proved 29 May 
1751: in it he named his sister, Lucia Maria 
Garenciéres, as a legatee.* 

He was twice married: (1) to Elizabeth 
dau. of Chas. Best, Esq., of Emswell.® 
According to Skaife, “she was born 21 
October 1691; m. 1 Aug. 1714; a legatee in 
1749; died in 1763(?).”* The last two of 
these dates appear incorrect, and there must 
be some confusion with (2) Catherine... , 
who must have been much younger than 
her husband, and who survived him by about 
56 years. In her will dated 16 Oct. 1806 
(proved 29 Apr. 1807), Catherine “ men- 
tions her son Robert and her daughters Vic- 
toria Robinson (wife of John Robinson) and 
Ann Mills. (Reg. Test. CLI, 350).”* 

A number of children of the Rev. Theo- 
philus are noted in Skaife’s pedigree, and 
others in the manuscripts’® left by John 
Sykes, M.D., F.S.A., of Doncaster, which 
are now in the Doncaster Public Library. 
These latter include extensive extracts from 
Yorkshire and other parish registers. The 
children (obviously of both marriages) 
referred to by Skaife and Sykes are: 
Theophilus, of whom anon. 

Elizabeth, m. . . . Cockerill. A widow in 
1783.° Scarborough Par. Reg.: 1737-8 
Jany. 14. Robert Cockerill & Elizabeth 
Garenciéres.’® 

Charles, dead in 1783.* 

Dudley-Best, living 1783.* 

Solomon, living 1749.* Scarborough Par. 
Reg. (Burials): 1755. Feb. 11. Solomon 
Garenciéres.”° 

William, of New Malton, upholder,”’ living 
1783.* Scarborough Par. Reg.: 1729. 
Aug. 28. William, son of Rev. Theophilus 
Garenciéres, born, and baptised Sept. 


"J. Burke, “ Extinct Peerage” (1831). 
"* Referred to hereafter as ‘“‘ Sykes MSS.” 
** Sykes MSS., Doncaster Public Library, vol. 


» p. 66. 
* Tbid., p. 59. 
**** Upholder—({a) A dealer in small wares, or 


second-hand articles (of clothing, furniture, etc.) ; 
a maker or repairer of such things. Obs. . . 


(b)=UPHOLSTERER, Now rare... . ( 
undertaker, Obs. in general use. . . ."—O 


c) An 
.E.D. 
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2nd.7*7_ He had a son John, of New 

Malton, upholder, who was admitted a 

Freeman of York, 1790.° 
Francis, living 1749.2 Scarborough Par. 

Reg.: 1730. March 23. Francis, son to 

Rev. Theophilus Garenciéres bapt. born 

Feb. 19th.?? 

Sarah, “wid. of .... Fellowes,” living 
1783.°. Scarborough Par. Reg.: 1731. 
Feb. 29. Sarah, dau. of Rev. Theophilus 
Garenciéres bapt. born Jany. 25th.*? 

Charlotte, living 1783.* 

Lucy, Scarborough Par. Reg. (Burials): 
1724. May 10. Lucy d. of Mr. Garen- 
ciéres, vicar.”* 

Mary, Scarborough Par. Reg. (Burials): 
1727. Sept. 24. Mary d. to Mr. Garen- 
ciéres.”* 

Victoria, living 1806.° Scarborough Par. 
Reg.: 1769. Ap. 30. John Robinson, 
Master Mariner, and Victoria Garen- 
ciéres, spinster.** 

Ann, living 1806.* Scarborough Par. Reg.: 
i769. Sept. 9. Joseph Mills of Cowbit 
co. Linc., clerk and Ann Garenciéres.** 

Robert, living 1806.° 
The following Scarborough entries appear 

to show that other descendants (perhaps 

grandchildren) of the vicar, were living in 
that town after the latter’s death: 

1757. March 4. Mathew Skelton and Ann 
Garenciéres both of Scarbro’.** 

1782. July 7. Robert Garenciéres, bachelor, 
mariner, aged 29, and Ann Williamson, 
spinster, aged 24.*° 
The Sykes MSS. include mention of the 

following burial at Scarborough: 

1728. June 23. Mrs. Elizabeth Garenciéres, 
widow.”* 

It seems probable that she was the widow 

of the Rev. Dudley and mother of the Rev. 

Theophilus. 

I cannot collate the following extract by 
Sykes,”> from St. Leonard’s, Malton, with 
any person mentioned by Skaife: 

1767. Nov. 16. Mr. Garenciéres, Senior, 
St. Michael’s, buried. 

I now return to Theophilus, son of the 
Rev. Theophilus. He was apprenticed as 
an apothecary to Ald. William Dobson of 
York, 7 Aug. 1729; was free, and entered 
the Merchants’ Company in 1741; Cham- 
berlain 1753; Sherriff 1771-2; died at New 


22 Sykes MSS., XX, p. 70. 
* Tbid., p. 57. 
* Tbid., p. 67. 
* Tbid., p. 54. 
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Malton, Jan. 1784, aged 69; will dated 21 

March 1783 (pro. 29 Nov. 1784; Reg. Test. 

CXXVIII, 430). He mar. (2) at Fulford, 

28 April 1738, Elizabeth, dau. of the afore- 

mentioned Ald. Dobson. She d. without 

issue and was bur. at St. Martin’s, Coney- 
street, 9 Sept. 1739.° Fulford Par. Reg.: 

1738. Ap. 28. Theophilus Garenciéres and 

Elizth. Dobson, both of St. Martin’s Coney 

Street.** (2), at the Minster, 30 Sept. 1740, 

Elizabeth, dau. of . . . . Brooke (by Anne, 

eldest dau. of William Davye, Esq., of 

Fockerby). She d. intestate, and was bur. 

at St. Helen’s, Stonegate, 2 June 1742; 

admin. granted 9 Nov. 1742 to her husband, 

to whom was also granted, on the same day, 
probate of the will of her sister, Mary 

Brooke, of York.* St. Michael's, Malton, 

Par. Reg.: 1784. Jany. 21. Theophilus 

Garenciéres, apothecary, died 17 Jany., aged 

69.*" Issue of second marriage, a son and 

a daughter, and presumably other son or 

sons (see below). I deal first with the 

daughter : 
Mary, unmar. in 1767. She m. Henry 
Sutton, Esq., of Kentish Town, co. Middx. 
(who d. 29 Jan. 1799), and had issue 
Theophilus and Isabella Sutton, both 
living in 1783.5 
Theophilus-Davye, “eldest surviving son of 
the above Theophilus by his 2nd wife”; 
b. 22 May 1742; bapt. at St. Martin’s, 
Coney-street, June seqg.; appr. as apothe- 
cary; free, and entered the Merchants’ 
Company in 1767; Chamberlain 1783; 
represented Bootham Ward, 1784; Sherriff 
1788-9; elected Alderman 22 May 1794 
vice Ralph Dodsworth dec.: Lord Mayor 
1796; lived in Stonegate; died without sur- 
viving male issue, 13 March 1803, aged 
61; bur. at St. Helen’s, Stonegate, 17 
March; will dated 29 Jan. 1803 (pro. 
10 Oct. 1804). He m. Prudence-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of John Wade, Oporto mer- 
chant, by his wife Sarah Cole. She d. 29 
Sept. 1801, aged 59, and was bur. at 
St. Helen’s 3 Oct.,° having had issue: 
Theophilus, gent., of York; was free in 
1790, with John Garenciéres, of New 
Malton, upholder (for whom, see 
above). He predeceased his father.* 

John-Wade (see M.I., below). 

Sarah.* 

Elizabeth.* 


26 Sykes MSS., XXIII, p. 114. 
27 Sykes MSS., XX, p. 55. 
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The following memorial inscription in 

St. Helen’s, Stonegate, gives further particu- 
lars of the family of Theophilus-Davye 
Garenciéres : 
This Monument / affectionate Heart-felt 
tribute to Parental tenderness / was erected 
by Sarah Garencieres and her Sister / 
Elizabeth Sampson to perpetuate the 
Memory of / their beloved Parents / Theo- 
philus Davye Garencieres Esqre / Alder- 
man of this City who served the Office / of 
Lord Mayor in the Year / 1796 and departed 
this / Life March 13 1803 in the 61st Year 
of his Age / and Prudence Elizabeth 
Garencieres / his Wife, who died Sepr. 29th 
1801 Aged 59 / Their Younger Son Iohn 
Wade Garencieres / died May 16th 1787 
Aged 13. / Their Elder Son Theophilus 
Garencieres / Lieutenant on board His 
Majesty’s Ship the Queen / died at St. 
Domingo”* of the Yellow Fever on the 10th 
of / Jany. 1797 in his 31st Year and was 
buried there with / Military honors. 

On floor of north aisle, St. Helen’s, Stone- 
gate: 

GARENCIERES / & WADES / VAULT 
(The middle line, “ & Wades,” cut later.) 

On e. wall of s. aisle, St. Helen’s, Stone- 
gate: brass, with inscription: 

NEAR THIS PLACE LIE THE BODIES 
OF / TWO MAIDEN SISTERS / BAR- 
BARA AND ELIZABETH DAVYES, / 
EACH HAVING COMPLETED HER 
98TH YEAR, / BARBARA WAS BORN 
IN 1667, AND DIED IN 1765, / ELIZA- 
BETH WAS BORN IN 1669, AND DIED 
IN 1767, / THEY LIVED IN THE SEVEN 
SUCCESSIVE REIGNS OF / CHARLES 
II / JAMES II / WILLIAM AND MARY 
/ QUEEN ANN / GEORGE I / GEORGE 
II / AND HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. / 
TO PERPETUATE THEIR MEMORY, / 
AND THE SINGULAR INSTANCE OF 
THEIR / LONGEVITY AND DE- 
PARTURE IN / THE SAME YEAR OF 
THEIR AGE, / THIS TABLET WAS 
ERECTED BY THEIR / AFFEC- 
TIONATE NEPHEW / THEOPHILUS 
DAVYES GARENCIERES.’ ”° 

10 Nov. 1760. Elizabeth Davye, spinster, 


** Not “ Santiago” as stated in N. & Q., cxciv. 
216, and by J. B. Morrell, ‘“‘ The Biography of the 
Common Man of the City of York, as recorded in 
his Epitaph ” (Lon. 1947-8), p. 119. 

2? Mill Stephenson, B.A., F.S.A., ‘‘ Monumental 
Brasses in the City of York” (Yorks. Archeol. 
Journ., XNIII, 52). 
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York.—To my sister Barbara Davye—; 
rem. to my nephew Theophilus Davye 
Garenciéres, and my niece Mary G. To 
Theophilus Garenciétres, apothecary, York, 
father of my said nephew and niece—To 
Elizabeth Garenciéres, widow, York.— 
(Reg. Test. CXI, fo.26.)* 

I cannot place this Elizabeth. 

10 Nov. 1760. Barbara Davye, spinster, 
York—(Ibid.).° 

2 Feb. 1767. Probate of the will of Bar- 
bara Davye, spinster; admin. gr. to Theo- 
philus D. Garencitres, and Mary G., 
spinster, her nephew and niece; her sister 
Elizabeth being dead.—Same day, probate 
of the will of Elizabeth D. was gr. to the 
same parties, her sister Barbara D. having 
died in her life-time.* 

15 Jan. 1773. Will of Nutty Childers 
[spinster, dau. of Leonard Childers, of 
York, by his 2nd wife Ursilla . . .]. Legacies 
include: “to Mrs. Garencieres, 5 guineas.”’*° 

I am indebted to the Librarians and their 
staffs at the Carlisle, Chester, Doncaster, 
Scarborough and York Public Libraries, for 
their valued help in supplying references 
and in facilitating research. 

LESLIE SMITH. 


°° An Abstract of the Title of Mrs. Elizabeth 

Maw, to a Capital Mansion, called Belle-Vue, and 

several Closes of Land, in the Parish of Doncaster 
” (fcp., privately printed, circa 1830). 


A NOTE ON WILLIAM RETCHFORD 


THE facts about William Retchford set 
down by the Venns in their Alumni 
Cantabrigienses' are few: 


‘“* Adm. sizar at Clare, Nov. 14, 1635; B.A. 

1639-40; M.A. 1643. Ord. deacon (Lin- 

coln) Feb. 26, 1642-3. V. of St. Peter’s, 

St. Albans, Herts., 1647-61.” 

A few years ago Professor F. L. Utley 
brought to light an additional fact: Retch- 
ford is significant in the history of Old 
English scholarship. Though he is not men- 
tioned in such standard works as Richard 
Wiilker’s Grundriss zur Geschichte der 
angelsdchsischen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1885) 
and Eleanor N. Adam’s Old English Scholar- 
ship in England from 1566-1800 (New Haven, 
1917), Retchford is the author of an 
“original” Old English poem which was 
printed in the 1641 miscellany celebrating 
the return of Charles I from his unsuccess- 


* Part I, III, 442, Cambridge, 1924. 
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ful journey to Scotland, Jrenodia Canta- 
brigienses.” 

The following entries in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books are 
therefore of interest: 

An Exposition of all St. Paul’s Epistles, 

together with an explanation of those 

other Epistles of the Apostles St. James, 

Peter, John and Jude. . . by David Dick- 

son. [Translated from the Latin by 

W. Retchford.] ... London 1659. 

Thesaurus Biblicus. By R. Bernard... . 

Second edition, very much enlarged, by 

W. Retchforde. . . . London, 1661.° 


These two folios were published during 
Retchford’s life; their subject matter is surely 
what would have interested the Vicar of 
St. Peter’s; and the infrequency with which 
the name Retchford is come upon—there 
were but two men of that name at Cam- 
bridge in the seventeenth century, none at 
Oxford—makes it likely that the onetime 
student of our earliest language and literature 
and the translator and enlarger of these 
religious works are the same person. If so, 
another fact has been added to our meagre 
knowledge of this pioneer in Old English 


studies. H. B. WooLr. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


* A full discussion of this and a similar poem by 
Abraham Wheloc, Retchford’s master, was pub- 
lished by Professor Utley in Modern Language 
Quarterly, III (1942), 243-61. 

*T have used the edition of the Catalogue pub- 
lished at Ann Arbor, 1946. The entries may be 
i, vol. VI, col. 1003 and vol. VI, appendix, 
col, 28. 


FAMILY CONNECTIONS OF 
BISHOP DUPPA II 


OF the four queries raised in my article 

of 24 November Miss Margaret Toynbee 
has now solved three, which, by her kind- 
ness, I am able to give. 

1. Richard Chaworth. The writer in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica was 
mistaken in stating that he was the son of 
George, Ist Viscount Chaworth. The Visita- 
tion of Notts. 1614 shows clearly that he was 
the son of John Chaworth of Wiverton, 
Notts., and brother of George, later Ist 
Viscount Chaworth. His mother was Jane 
Vincent, and his sister-in-law was Mary 
Knyveton. He therefore had no connection 
through his mother’s family with the 
Leeches. But his sister married Sir Edward 
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Leeche, Master in Chancery, who was the 
father of Dorothy Long. This is shown in 
the Visitation, though the Christian name 
of Chaworth’s sister is not given. 

His exact relationship to Bishop Duppa 
has also been cleared up. His first wife was 
Mary Croft, sister of Anne Lady Salter, and 
daughter of Edward Croft of Wigmore, who 
married Bishop Duppa’s eldest sister Ann. 
The Christ Church (Oxford) Register con- 
tains this entry “Anno Dni 1645 Novem- 
ber 25th Mary Croft wife of Dr. Chaworth 
was buried.” Lady Sophia Bertie, daughter 
of the Earl of Lindsey, was therefore his 
second wife. She died at Richmond and was 
buried there Jan. 1 1689/90 where she has 
a monument, but I do not know the date of 
her marriage. Foster (Alum. Ox.) gives the 
date of Richard Chaworth’s burial as “ June 
or July” 1672. The exact date as shown 
by the Richmond Register was 16 Nov. 


2. John Lowen (or Lewyn). His relation- 
ship to both Bishop Duppa and Sir Justinian 
Isham has been established by Miss 
Margaret Toynbee. His mother Susan was 
one of the daughters of John Turke of 
Wrotham, Kent, who married Mary Marshall 
(variously spelt) sister of Lucrece, the 
Bishop’s mother (T. E. Watson, ‘ Family of 
Lewin,’ 1919; Will of Henry Brooke P.C.C. 
75 Scott proved 1595; Visitation of Essex 
1664-8, ed. Howard). His father Daniel 
Lowen was grandson of John Lewyn of 
Gerpins, Essex, of which place both Daniel 
and his son John are described as Lords of 
the Manor. This first John Lewyn was the 
brother of Edmund Lewyn, great-grand- 
father of Sir Justinian Isham through his 
mother Judith Lewyn. John Lowen 
(c. 1614-1677) was thus the first cousin 
once removed of Bishop Duppa, and the 
third cousin of Sir Justinian. 


3. Elizabeth Rogers. I was mistaken in 
stating that Duppa in writing to Sir Justinian 
alludes to her as “ our cousin.” This is the 
expression used by John Lowen to whom 
she was third cousin once removed. She was, 
as I have stated, first cousin once removed 
to Sir Justinian Isham, but no relation to 
Bishop Duppa. T. E. Watson in his ‘ Family 
of Lewin,’ confirms her pedigree as I have 
given it based on MSS. material at Lamport. 

4. The relationship of the Revd. Jeremiah 
Stephens to Bishop Duppa is not yet estab- 
lished. 


G.I. 
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THOMAS SPRAT (1635-1713) 


"THE absence, to date, of a definitive life 
of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, first 
historian of the Royal Society, miscellaneous 
prose writer, and minor poet, justifies some 
notes augmenting and, where necessary, 
correcting W. P. Courtney’s account in the 
D.N.B. and its supplement: this essay will 
take no account of Sprat’s literary activities 
(an account of which by the present author 
and the Librarian of Queen Mary College, 
University of London, under the title 
A Bibliographical Check- List of the Works 
of Thomas Sprat, is nearing completion), 
nor, except in passing, of his relationship 
with John Dryden, the poet, and with 
Abraham Cowley and Edmund Waller. The 
conventional spelling ‘Sprat’ will be used, 
even though he signed himself ‘ Sprat’ and 
‘ Spratt’ indifferently, especially in his early 
days, and for convenience I spell his father 
‘Spratt,’ though he too used either form. 
Throughout dates are given in Old Style. 

I shall take account only of printed 
sources unnoticed by Courtney, except where 
data are inconsistent or mixed, and much of 
these notes merely documents from original 
sources facts already established and no 
longer in dispute, but new light has, I believe, 
been thrown on the question of Sprat’s birth- 
place and his ordination; little will be said 
on his public life, none of the facts of which 
are unestablished. There is a short life and 
encomium of him in Richard Rawlinson’s 
History and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Rochester (1717; ed. 1723, 
pp. 94-96); and the account by Nathaniel 
Salmon in his Lives of the Bishops (1733, 
pp. 326-328) adds to preceding records the 
contrast in the behaviour of Sprat and of 
Burnet when preaching before the House 
of Commons an anecdote reproduced by 


*I must express my thanks, in this section, for 
their kind ry 47 to Lawrence E. Tanner, Esq 
M. Keeper of the Records at West- 
minster ; pk R. Wagner, Esq., Richmond 
Herald; the Rev. Canon E. H. Yates, M.A.; the 
Rev. O. H. ae L.Th.; the Rev. H. G. Pegg, 
M.A.; F. Porter, Esq., M.A.; A. M. Barker, 
rag. Saiisbure Diocesan Registrar ; and Miss 

M. Moger of Exeter. There is an unpublished 
Pine of Sprat by Dr. C. L. Sonnischein in Harvard 
University Library (Harvard Summaries of Theses 
for 1931, Cambridge, Mass.). The information sup- 
plied to the D.N.B. by Captain Spratt, R.N., was 
probably that relating to his marriage, to be 
examined in my next part: Captain Spratt died 
intestate in 1926, and I have not succeeded in 
tracing his niece, his surviving relative. 
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Samuel Johnson, whose account in his Lives 
of the Poets is the first to emphasise, quoting 
from Sprat’s will (first printed in full by 
Edmund Curll in his Life of Sprat, 1715) the 
simplicity of Sprat’s early education. There 
are several short Lives from the nineteenth 
century, such as that prefixed to Ezekiel 
Sandford’s collected edition of The Works 
of the British Poets (1819, vol. xxx); that in 
Mark Noble’s revision of James Granger’s 
Biographical History of England from the 
Revolution to the End of George I’s Reign 
(1806, ii. 83-85; wrongly referred to as 
Granger's Continuation by Charles J. Abbey 
in his English Church and its Bishops, 1887, 
i. 150n.); and the summaries of Stubbs in 
Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum (1879) and 
of Hennessy in Novum Repertorium Lon- 
doniensum (1898). 

There has been confusion over Sprat’s 
birthplace. All the older authorities, fol- 
lowing Anthony 4 Wood, had given it as 
Tallaton (now spelt ‘ Talaton’) near Exeter, 
even though his epitaph clearly states that 
he came, not from Devonshire, but from 
Dorset: this may be consulted in Francis 
Godwin’s De Presulibus (ed. Gulielmus 
Richardson, Cambridge, 1743, p. 541) and 
in John Crull’s Antiquities of Westminster 
Abbey ( 2 vols., 1818-23). In an article in 
N. & Q., series x (July, 1854), p. 84, 
C. W. Bingham was the first correctly to re- 
establish Beaminster (formerly, ‘ Beminster ’). 
He drew attention to a statement in Sprat’s 
sermon preached To the Natives of the 
County of Dorset residing in and about the 
Cities of London and Westminster (1692): 

No man can deny, but as to the country, 
whence we all have sprung, our lot has 
fallen to have been born in a pleasant and 
fruitful place: and I am confident, many 

that hear me this day have there also a 

goodly inheritance.” 

This, on the grounds of ‘ country ’ then being 
synonymous with ‘county,”* Bingham claimed 
to be ‘absolute proof’ of Sprat’s being of 
Dorset, but Hennessy (p. 168) was sceptical. 

I shall first establish that in 1635 there was 
a Thomas Sprat born to the clergyman of 
the same name in charge of the parish of 
Beaminster (probably as curate), and that 

*P. 38 (395 in the 1722 Collected Sermons). 

*Cf., A Sermon preached at the first general 
meeting of the Gentlemen and others in and near 
London, who were born within the County of York 
(Tillotson, 1679): ‘. . . the first general Meeting of 


our Country-men .. .” (sig. A3), and Sprat’s 
Sermons, edn. cit., pp. 364, 495-6. 
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there are the strongest grounds for identify- 
ing him with the future bishop; also that all 
the seemingly conflicting evidence may be 
fully reconciled. It will be shown not only 
that there was a Thomas Spratt at the fol- 
lowing parishes at the times suggested, but 
also (unless further evidence discount us) 
that there is no reason why the three persons 
should not in fact be the same man: 

Beaminster, from about 1631 until at least 

1640; East Greenwich, in or before May 

1645 until 16 September 1646; Tallaton, 

from some date after the last [John 

Walker: An Attempt towards recovering 

an Account of ... the Clergy who were 

sequestered in the late Times of the Grand 

Rebellion, 1714, p. 220, says 1645 and that 

Sprat was there until 1652, but I have not 

found supporting evidence] until 1662. 

As all information from local sources was 
well set out by R. Hine in his History of 
Beaminster (Taunton, 1914, p. 157, 216ff.), 
I shall not reproduce it here, but turn to 
unpublished records. 

The pedigree of the family of ‘ Strode of 
Chalmington and Parnham, as also of Wim- 
borne Minster, Co. Dorset’ in the College of 
Arms records the marriage of ‘ Thomas Spratt 
Minister of Beaminster and sometime also 
of Greenwich’ to an unnamed daughter of 
[blank] Strode of Parnham in Dorset.’ This 
record, for which unfortunately no date is 
available, would seem to suggest by its word- 
ing that Spratt was minister of Beaminster 
after having been at Greenwich, which is not 
reconcilable with the dates already set out 
and to be substantiated later (and assuming 
that these several Spratts are in fact the same 
person). The transcripts of the registers of 
the Parish of Beaminster, which at one time 
was a Chapelry of Netherby, held in the 
Diocesan Registry at Salisbury, contain 
(Register Transcript, p. 184) the entry of 
Sprat’s baptism in the year in similar terms 
to that which Hine recorded from the Parish 
Register of the Church of St. Mary, Beamin- 
ster. A number of transcripts of the parish 
records are missing: that for 1627 is signed 
by one Richard Hooper, who also signed 
the Netherby transcript for that year, after 
which there is a gap until 1633, when the 
transcript is signed (ibid., p. 199) by ‘ Tho: 
Sovratte, Clericus, Curate for the Prsh of 
Beaminster,’ who also signed the transcripts 
for 1635 and 1636. Those for 1634 and 1638 
were not signed, that for 1637 is wanting, 
and there is a gap from 1638 until 1669. The 
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Subscription Books, deposited in the Registry 
of the Peculiar Jurisdiction of the Dean of 
Sarum, reveal (6 February, 1631) that 
Thomas Spratt was admitted Curate of 
Beaminster on that date. There is no record 
of a subscription by his successor, nor that 
Spratt was ever Vicar or incumbent of 
Netherby-with-Beaminster. A loose un- 
identified sheet amongst the remnants in 
the Dean’s Muniment Room at Salisbury 
Cathedral—it follows page 191 of the Tran- 
script Book—is signed by Spratt. 

An entry in the Register Book of Proceed- 
ings of the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider ways ‘ for 
the relief of such goodly and well-affected 
ministers as have been plundered, and like- 
wise to consider what malignant persons have 
benefices whose livings, being sequestered, 
there may be others to supply their cures and 
receive the profits’ (B.M. Addl. MS. 15670; 
its contents are described in Portland MSS., 
vol. i, p. viii, H.M.C. 1891 and in Hasted’s 
History of Kent, edn. 1880, p.99) has the 
entry (fol. 215): 

East Greenwch 

It is ordered that the resignation of the 

vicarage of Eastgreenwch / in the Countie 

of Kent now made by Mr Thomas Sprat{[t] 
be admitted / and that he be disbursed 
from the said cure by the sequestration / 

thereof [Erasure] Sept. 161 1646. 

This has been noticed by John Hutchins 
(History of Dorset, 1774-1803; 3rd edn, 1863, 
ii. 141), but I fail to find in it irrefutable 
evidence that this is our man, neither are the 
reasons clear as to why he moved there from 
Beaminster or why he resigned in favour of 
the richer benefice of Tallaton. His pre- 
decessor at Greenwich had been a Dr. John 
Creighton (Creeton, Crishton), who was 
installed there on October 29, 1625 (tran- 
script of the Greenwich Parish Registers 
in Transactions of the Greenwich and 
Lewisham Antiquarian Society, 1920, p. 20). 
The precise date of Spratt’s arrival in the 
parish I have not determined: Creighton 
must still have been there in March 1636 
(O.S.) when the transcript ends; subsequent 
registers are believed to be extant but are 
inaccessible owing to the damage to St. 
Alphege’s, Greenwich, in 1940, and no tran- 
script earlier than 1811 is held at the South- 
wark Diocesan Registry. An incident in the 
relations between Spratt and Creighton is 
recorded in a MS. (Cambridge University 
Library, MS. Baker, vol. 27, fol. 421; press- 
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mark Baker i. 38) that was unnoticed by 
Hutchins. The paper, probably the tran- 
script of another report to the Committee, 
dated ‘ May ult/1645,’ reads: 

Whereas the vicarage of the Parish Church 

of East Greenwich in the County of Kent 

is & standeth sequestered by order of this 

Committee from Dr Creighton, to the use 

of Thomas Spratt a godly and orthodox 

Divine: & complaint is made unto this 

Committee, that one Thomas Eastham 

intrudeth himself unto the sd: church to 

preach there, against the consent of the 
sd: Mr Spratt, without any order: This 

Committee doe hereby inhibit the sd: 

Mr. Eastham from his sd: preaching there 

as aforesaid: & do require him to forbear 

any further to disturbe molest, or interrupt 
the sd: Mr Spratt in the discharge of the 
duty of the sd: place, according to the sd: 
sequestration. 
Hasted (p. 99) had noted that Walker gave 
no mention of Creighton’s successor, but 
observed that he was brother to the former 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and turned Roman 
Catholic later. Walker refers us to the work 
by ‘D. Y.’: Legenda Lignea . . . (1653), now 
famous for its short account (sig. A7 and 
pp. 168-172) of Richard Crashaw the poet, 
and in its list ‘A Legend of Revolters to 
Rome’ the author names (sig. A8) as number 
21 ‘M. John Creighton,’ but does not subse- 
quently discuss him. Perhaps he is the 
‘Crichtoun’ who openly declared himself 
a Jesuit before the Justices of Edinburgh 
(Whitelocke: Memorials, 1682, p. 553; edn. 
Oxford, 1853, iv. 3), but this can be only 
surmise. At all events, it is certain that 
Spratt received the living from Creighton 
before 1645 (Hasted, quoting Walker) and 
vacated it in September 1646. 

There are no contemporary first-sources 
in support of the theory that Spratt moved 
to Tallaton in 1646 on his resignation of 
Greenwich, but there is fair evidence that 
the cleric who settled at Tallaton may well 
have been he. Unfortunately the Exeter 
Episcopal Registers were not kept between 
1646 and December 1660, and there are but 
few entries after 1640, Spratt’s institution not 
appearing. If Spratt moved to Tallaton after 
1635, that his son may have been born 
previously seems likelv from the fact that 
the extant Parish Register of Tallaton for 
1635-36 records no birth of that name. 
According to Walker, Tallaton was a rich 
benefice—£200 a year—and ‘the intruder 
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was one Mr Sprat[t], who was Mr Pinson’s 
first and immediate successor in the Rectory, 
and continued in it about seven years’ 
(Part ii: ‘A List of some of the loyal and 
Episcopal Clergy . . . who were sequestered,’ 
pp. 29-30.) John Pinson or Pynsent, insti- 
tuted there in 1626 by Archbishop Abbott 
on 26 June (Lambeth register, fol. 278), was 
deprived, according to Walker, about 1645 
and restored in 1660. Charles Harward, in 
an undated letter (MS. J. Walker C2, fol. 335, 
Bodleian, listed in Geoffrey Bulmer Tatham’s 
Dr. John Walker and the Sufferings of the 
Clergy, Cambridge, 1911, p.192) to John 
Walker, about the turn of the century (7), 
writes : 

Sr 

According to your desire I have made 

the strictest enquiry I could what usage 

Mr John Pynsent, who was the seques- 

tered minister of this place met with in 

the late times of rebellion and find that 
for his great zeal for the King at his 

[illegible] was one of the first that was 

sequestered, being out of his place near 

fifteen years . . . He was succeeded at the 
time of his sequestration by Mr Thomas 

Spratt father of the present Bishop of 

Rochester who lived 20 years in his place. 

He was out of Beminster or thereabouts 

and his father a shoemaker as ’tis said 

here, but bred his son a scholar, and was 
much applauded by the party. Mr Spratt 
was succeeded by Mr Robert Collins, a man 
who left not great fame behind him. He 
was turned out at [margin: ‘before’] 

Bartholomews day, in order to the 

restauration of Mr Pynsent.. .* 

During his tenure of the rectory Spratt had 
signed the ‘Testimonies’ of 1648, which 
asserted that ‘the Presbyteriall Government 
is that Government which is most agreeable 
to the mind of Jesus Christ, revealed in 
Scripture’ (A. G. Matthews: Calamy 
Revised, Oxford, 1934, p. 554). Even as late 
as 1707 the benefice was in dispute: J. Pyn- 
sent, grandson of the clergyman named 
above, wrote from Chudleigh on 17 Decem- 
ag J. Walker (MS. cit., fol. 401; Tatham, 

There is a small vicarage annexed to the 

personage of Talleton (viz) four Benefices 

and in one of these Benefices it was that 
my grandfather lived during the Seques- 
tration: my father has been notoriously 


*Cf. Calamy: The Nonconformists Memorial 
(1775), a reply to Walker, i. 403-6. 
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troubled by Mr Sprats relations® in vin- 
dicating his right to another of these 
Benefices, & that more than once, for ’tis 
not above 17 or 18 years since that he 
was given orders to shew & charged to 
prove that my grandfather was ever Rector 
of Talletone. 
The case in short is this: Mr Sprat (who 
was in possession of the parsonage) 
granted a copy (that is the tenure) to one 
or two of his relations (I know not which) 
of the Benefices and at the same time my 
grandfather gave a copy to his son Jonas 
of the same estate, thinking that he had a 
right of doing this; but however Mr Sprats 
relation possessed it and lived in it till the 
King was restored, and now my father 
beging with them & brings a tryal against 
them & carried the cause. & thereupon 
had possession of the estate. But however 
they have put him to more cost to main- 
tain his right as above for there was a 
Bill in Chancery against him in King 
Williams time preferred by some of the 
Sprats that lay claim to it; but after a 
considerable cost was paid on my father 
since he was left possessed of the estate & 
*tis that in which he now lives... 
There was a story current in the eighteenth 
century about Sprat’s early education. 
‘There was a bishop,’ wrote William Mason 
to Walpole on July 2, 1782 (Walpole: 
Letters, edn 1857-9, viii. 240, in G. F. Russell 
Barker: Memoir of Richard Busby, 1895, 
p. 24), ‘I think it was Sprat, who thanked 
God that though he was not educated at 
Westminster, yet he became a bishop . 
Noting, with Johnson, Sprat’s mention of his 
early education in his Will, Warburton 
observed in his edition of Pope (1770; iv. 157) 
that though Sprat had not ‘the honour of 
being a Westminster school-boy some have 
at one age and some at another,’ yet it came 
upon him in his old age when he became 
Dean of Westminster.* Sprat’s son Thomas, 
who died in 1720, was educated at West- 
minster. 

Sprat was admitted into Wadham College, 
Oxford, on November 12, 1651. There is 
small chance of tracing the reasons determin- 


5 Spratt the elder would, of course, now be dead ; 
the mention of a ‘Mr. Sprat’ instead of “the 
Bishop of Rochester’ seems to suggest that the 
occupant referred to was some more-distant relative 
of the original intruder. 

* Dartmouth MSS., summarised in H.M. C. Ith 
Report, part, 5 (1887), p. 310, mention Sprat’s 
interest in a ‘ King Schollar’ of Westminster. 
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ing his choice, and I shall only point out 
some discrepancies in the recorded accounts. 
R. B. Gardiner (Wadham College Registers, 
1889; dates O.S.?), agreeing with Wood 
over Sprat’s matriculation date and date of 
election as scholar and supplying informa- 
tion as to the payment of caution-money, 
nevertheless disagrees with Wood over the 
date of Sprat’s proceeding B.A., giving it 
as June 25, 1654 (Wood, January 1653/4) 
and (though divergence of college and univer- 
sity records may explain this) over his M.A. 
(11 June 1657), which Wood gives as May 29. 
Curll gives Sprat’s matriculation as 16 
January 1654(/5?)—a curious error—and 
other accounts, until the appearance of 
Gardiner, follow him or Johnson. In John 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses (1891) only one 
entry under ‘Spratt’ squares with evidence 
produced above on Sprat’s father, though, 
of course, records of graduates are incom- 
plete; this is 
Spratt, Thomas, son of John, of Bedwin, 
Wiltshire, Plebean of Lincoln College, 
matriculated 16 March 1625?/26, aged 18; 
B.A. from Magdalen Hall on 23 January 
1628? /29, and M.A. on 25 October, 1632. 
This summary, in which the original con- 
tractions are here expanded, shows that 
Sprat’s father’s tenure of his bachelor’s 
degree agrees with that held by Spratt when 
he signed the Sarum Subscription Book as 
‘clerics in artibus Bacc. admittendus’: 
Foster, as far as Sprat the younger is con- 
cerned, follows the early authorities, though 
when he says ‘ Matric. 12 Nov. 1651, aged 17, 
Scholar 1652 from Tallaton Devon’ he 
makes the statement ambiguous: the 17 must 
refer to Sprat’s age when admitted as 
scholar, not to that at his matriculation; he 
would be only 16 in November 1651. What 
became of Sprat’s father at the Restoration 
must, then, remain doubtful; we shall next 
turn to the question of Sprat’s own 


ordination. H. W. Jones. 
(To be continued) 


A ROYAL LETTER TO THE MASTER 
AND FELLOWS OF GONVILLE AND 
CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

S the Dictionary of National Biography 
(XXII, 265) informs us, John Gostlin 
(1632-1704) petitioned King Charles II to 
the effect that he might be admitted to a 
fellowship in Gonville and Caius College. 
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In his petition,’ Gostlin set forth his qualifi- 
cations, claiming that only “his known 
loyalty” had prevented his preferment so 
long as William Dell was master of the 
college. According to D.N.B. Gostlin was 
duly elected a fellow on 1 June, 1661, but 
this date may not be above suspicion in view 
of the letter printed below. 

Since Gostlin’s petition to the King has 
been known for a long time, the sequel to 
this appeal warrants our notice. It is to be 
found in the letter reproduced below,® which 
is now preserved in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library,* New York. The letter is endorsed: 
“To Our trusty & wellbeloued the Master® 
of Gonville & Caius Colledge in Our 
Vniversity of Cambridge to be communi- 
cated to the Fellowes there. Dr. Gostlins 
Mandate July 34 1661 ” and bears the royal 
signature “Charles R” at the head of the 
letter. The text, with the usual contractions 
expanded in the normal manner, reads as 
follows: 

Trusty & Wellbeloued, Wee greet you 

well. Being giuen to understand as well by 

the humble Petition of Dr. John Gostlin 
of St. Peter’s Colledge,® as by the Certifi- 
cate of diuers persons of good Credit, 
that the said John Gostlin is not onely 

a Person exactly capable by the Statutes 

of that your Colledge of a Seniour Fellow- 


ship there, but that being of the kinred . 


of Dr. Gostlin sometimes Master of that 
Colledge,’ and an eminent Benefactor to 
it, he had ground of expectation beyond 
others, of preferment in Our Colledge 
aforesaid, and that his Loyalty to Vs & 
Our Interest was the maine impediment 
to his Election into such preferment during 


‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles Il, vol. II (1661-2), p. 50. 
The entry is dated “ July? ” 1661. 

* Dell was master of the college “during the Com- 
monwealth and was ejected from the mastership 
on 11 May, 1660. ‘“‘ He excluded from fellowships 
all who were suspected of royalist leanings” 
(D.N.B., XIV, 324). 

*A copy is preserved, together with Gostlin’s 

tition, in the Public Record Office (Cal. State 

apers, Dom. Ser., 1661, _P. 50, no. 123). This is 
also dated only “ July? 

a of E., Charles Il, a I: Whitehall, 3 July, 


’ Dr. Robert Brady was appointed master of 
Gonville and Caius College, in succession to Dr. 
Dell, by royal mandate (1 December, 1660). Cf. 
DN.B., VI, 193. 


*At this time, Gostlin seems to have been a 
fellow of Peterhouse. ’ 

* He was related to that John Gostlin who was 
master of the college from 1618 to 1626. 
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the late troubles & distractions. All which 
Wee takeing into Our gracious considera- 
cion haue thought fitt by these Our Letters 
to require you to elect the said Dr. John 
Gostlin into the first Senior Fellowship 
which shall fall void (if none be actually 
now void) in that Our Colledge, and Wee 
further hereby require you the Master of 
that Our Colledge, to admitt the said Dr. 
Gostlin into such Fellowship so soon as 
void, any Statute, Constitution, or 
Custome in your Colledge to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, with which Wee 
hereby dispence. Herein Wee expect your 
ready complyance as in fauour of one 
whose loyalty & good deserueings haue 
engaged Our Particular Care for his 
encouragement. And so Wee bid you fare- 
well. Giuen at Our Court at Whitehall the 
3d day of July 1661. 
By his Majesty’s Command 
Edw. Nicholas.* 

Dr. Gostlin to a Fellowship of Gayus [sic] 
& Gonville Coll. in Cambr. 


From this letter one is obliged to judge 
that the notation in D.N.B. is incorrect and 
that Gostlin was not elected a fellow on 
1 June, 1661.° Indeed, it seems clear that 
Gostlin had not been admitted to fellowship 
before the date of the above letter (3 July, 
1661), unless_the fellowship had been con- 
ferred upon him without proper notification 
being sent either to the King or to Sir 


The Pierpont Morgan Library. 





*Sir Edward — secretary of state; cf. 
D.N.B., XL, 422-427. 


* Attached to Gostlin’s Lage to the King is 
a “certificate by Robt. Brady, master of the college, 
and two others, in favour of the petitioner.” Since 
this certificate is dated 4 June, 1661, it seems quite 
certain that the D.N.B. is wrong and that Gostlin 
did not become a fellow till after July 3rd of the 
same year. 


A SONG IN JOYCE’S ‘ULYSSES’ 


N the Ormond Bar, Benjamin Dollard 
sings the following lines: 
—When love absorbs my ardent soul . 
I care not foror the morrow. 
(Modern Library ed., pp. 265-266) 

These lines, with insignificant variations, are 
from T. Cooke’s Love and War: Duett for 
Tenor (or Soprano) and Bass, which begins : 


‘Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co., n.d. 
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Lover. While love absorbs my ardent soul, I 


think not of the morrow .. . 
SoLpiER. While war absorbs my ardent soul, I think 
not of the morrow .. . 
The identification enables us to make sense 
of several passages in the context: 


1. 

“— Love and war, Ben, Mr Dedalus 
said.” (Page 263) 

It is now clear that Mr. Dedalus had called 
for the song by title. Any remaining doubt 
about Joyce’s original intention is settled by 
the manuscript of Ulysses, which reads: 
“— Love and War,”.” 


a 

“— War! War! cried Father Cowley. 
You're the warrior.” (Page 265) 

Father Cowley is correcting Dollard: 
‘The word should be war, not love, since, 
as a bass,® you should be singing the soldier’s 
part.’ Dollard, who has just “ bassooned 
attack, booming over bombarding chords,”* 


acknowledges his error: “— So I am, 
Ben Warrior said. I was thinking of your 
landlord. Love or money.”> Then: “He 


stopped. He wagged huge beard, huge face 
over his blunder huge.” Mr. Dedalus’ fol- 
lowing remark is a reference to Dollard’s 
singing the lover’s role with his powerful 
bass: ‘“‘— Sure, you’d burst the tympanum 
of her ear, man, Mr Dedalus said through 
smoke aroma, with an organ like yours.” 


a 
“Love and war someone is.” (Page 266) 
Bloom, hearing Dollard, names the song. 
Again, any remaining doubt about Joyce’s 


* For access to the manuscript I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. W. Rosenbach. The 
Modern Library edition, for the passage under 
consideration, agrees with all other published ver- 
sions available to me, as follows: Little Review, 
VI, 4 ee, 1919)—except for an _ insignificant 

“Mr. "; Paris: Shakespeare & Co., 1922 (ist ed.), 
1926 (8th ed.— type entirely re-set’ *), 1927 (9th 
ed.), 1928 (10th ed.); Hamburg, Paris, Bologna: 
The Odyssey Press, 1932 (‘* the definitive standard 
edition’), 1935 (‘ Third. Impression’); New 
York: The Limited Editions Club, 1935. 

*Earlier Father Cowley had greeted Dollard 


thus: “‘— And how is that basso profondo, 
Benjamin? ” (Ulysses, p. 241) And we hear of 
** Ben Dollard’s . . . bass” (ibid., p. 263). 

* Ibid., p. 265. 


5 Ibid. In an earlier chapter Dollard mentioned 
that the landlord, whom Father Cowley identified 
as the “‘ reverend Mr Love ” (p. 242), had distrained 
for rent; and in the immediate context Dollard 
returns to “‘ Father Cowley’s woe” (p. 263) 
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original intention is settled by the manu- 


script of aes which here reads: 


** Love 
and War” 


JOSEPH PRESCOTT. 
Wayne University, 
Michigan. 


*The Modern Library edition, for the passage 
under consideration, agrees with all other pub- 
lished versions available to me (see above, note 2), 
except for the 1927 edition, in which ‘“ war” has 
become “ ware.’ 


DR. JOHNSON AND SOME 
PHYSICO-THEOLOGICAL THEMES 
I 


[HS article is based on an examination 

of the use Dr. Johnson made of Thomas 
Burnet’s Sacred Theory of the Earth in the 
collection of extracts for the Dictionary. 
Study of the latter, however, soon showed 
that he had cast his net quite widely among 
the physico-theologians of the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries, and the number 
of quotations taken from these writers sug- 
gested a consistent interest in many of the 
themes which attracted him in the Sacred 
Theory. I have selected a few of these 
themes and tried to indicate the range and 
direction of his reading, especially of Hale, 
Ray, Bentley, Woodward and Derham.' The 
chosen topics can also, I think, be usefully 
related here and there to other elements 
of his reading, and the evidence on the 
whole helps to re-create the context of 
mental experience in which Johnson’s own 
mind worked. 

The number of quotations Johnson took 
for his Dictionary from any author does 
not seriously affect the general proof that 
he had read that author. There may not be 
many more than four (under awning, iron- 
wood, locker, wound) from Robinson 
Crusoe, or eight (under arbitrable, glebe, 

‘ The dates in brackets indicate the editions from 
which I have worked for this article: 

Burnet, T., The Sacred Theory of the Earth, 1684- 

90 (6th edit., 1726). 

Hale, M., The Primitive Origination of Mankind, 

first pub. after author’s death, 1676 (1727). 

Ray, J., The Wisdom of God Manifested in the 
Works of the Creation, 1691 (10th edit., 1735). 
Bentley, R., Eight Sermons, Boyle lectures for 1692 

(Oxford, ie 
Woodward, J., Essay towards a Natural History of 

the Earth, "1663 (3rd_edit., 1723). 

Cheyne, G., Philosophical Principles of Natural 

Religion, 1705 (2nd corr. and enlarg. edit., 1715). 


ae W., Physico-Theology, 1713 (7th edit., 
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pinnace, rectory, service, thick, withhold, 
and vow from Churches not to be Violated, 
yet even these small figures afford prima 
facie evidence that Johnson had read these 
works of Defoe and Spelman. A larger 
figure—e.g. the 838? quotations from 
Clarendon—does not prove the reading 
more conclusively, though it may suggest 
interesting possibilities about Johnson's 
interest in or appraisement of the author 
concerned. 

In fact, Johnson took 404 quotations from 
the Sacred Theory,’ 587? from Bentley’s 
Sermons, and 232? from Cheyne’s Philo- 
sophical Principles. Of 191? quotations from 
Derham, certainly two, and possibly one or 
two more, are from the Astro-Theology 
(1715), but most are from the Physico- 
Theology. From Hale’s non-legal writings 
he took 381 extracts, of which 149 were 
certainly (and as many again possibly) 
from the Origination of Mankind. Only 
two or three of the 584 Ray quotations seem 
to come from sources other than The 
Wisdom of God. Woodward provided 835 
passages: I have not classified them in 
detail, but it may be taken that at least half 
come from the Natural History. 

The above figures are small in comparison 
with the thousands of quotations from, for 
example, Shakespeare, Dryden, or Milton. 
Nevertheless, they show that reasonable 
familiarity and substantial use may be pre- 
sumed when Johnson’s knowledge of these 
less-known writers is being considered. 


Chronology and the authority of Moses 

The establishment of a system of 
chronology which would be in harmony 
with and verify the Mosaic account exer- 


* These figures are based on one count only. 

*T have noticed two quotations—under diffusive 
and fixedly—which appear in the 4th edit. of the 
Dictionary (1773) and not in the Ist (1755), and 
there are two Burnet quotaticns under head in 
1755 and only one in 1773. There appears to be 
no significant difference, however, between the two 
editions so far as Burnet is concerned, and 
references in this article are to the 4th edit. 

The Catalogue (quoted below) shows that John- 
son possessed a copy of the earlier Latin version 
of Burnet’s book—453—Berneti theoria sacra. 

Johnson referred to Burnet in the Meditation 
on a Pudding which he composed on 24th October, 
1773—“ It is made with an egg, that miracle of 
nature, which the theoretical Burnet has com- 
pared to creation ” (Boswell, Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides). A day or two before this (21st 
October) he remarked, about the Laird of Lochbuy 
and his sister, ‘‘ They are quite Antediluvians *— 


a suggestive coincidence. 
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cised the ingenuity of the physico-theo- 
logians and Johnson seems to have shared 
their concern. The catalogue of books 
possessed by him at the time of his death* 
shows that he had at least three Chronologies 
—those of Newton, du Fresnoy, and 
Kennedy.® Warton told Boswell how, at 
Ellsfield in 1754, Mr. Wise (“ Radclivian 
librarian”) read to us a dissertation which 
he was preparing for the press, intitled ‘A 
History and Chronology of the fabulous 
Ages.”® From a few pages of Browne’s 
Vulgar Errors'—Bk. VI, ch. i, Concerning 
the beginning of the World . . —Johnson 
took at least nine quotations, under indeter- 
minate, perpend (p.313), inlander, con- 
jecturality, materiation (p.314), limous 
(p. 315), epocha (p. 316), apogeum and peri- 
geum (p.321). From the paragraph of 
Burnet’s beginning “Sixteen Hundred and 
odd Years after the Earth was made .. .”* he 
took six quotations,’ three of them*® including 
these words. This was the conventional 
assumption from which studies such as 
J. Kennedy’s A Complete System of Astro- 
nomical Chronology (1762) started. ‘5768 
years measure the whole space from the 
autumnal equinox at the creation, to the 
autumnal equinox in the year of our Lord 
1761 inclusive” (p.iv), “the whole extent 
of the old world’s duration was 1655 years ” 
(the Flood occurring in the year 1656) 
(p. 458), “‘ Noah continued in the ark 319 
days of the 600th year of his life, and 46 
days of his 601st year” (p. 468), illustrate 
the kind of conclusions reached. by pages 
of massive calculations. I take these 
examples from this book because Johnson 
is known to have owned a copy and is held 
to have written its last paragraph.’ He 


“A Catalogue of the Valuable Library of Books 

. . &c. (1785: facsimile, London, 1892). 

‘29 Fresnoy's chronology (Nicholas Lenglet du 
Fresnoy: perhaps this was T. Floyd’s transl., 
Chronological tables of universal history to the 
year 1743, pts., 1762): 66 Kennedy’s chronology: 
538 Newton’s chronology (ibid.). The last-named 
—The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended, 
1728—is concerned mainly with Assyria, Greece, 
etc., and only indirectly with Mosaic chronology. 
_ ‘Boswell, Life, ed. Hill-Powell (Oxford, 1934), 
i. 273 (hereafter referred to briefly as Hill-Powell). 

* 1646. I quote Sth edit., 1669. Johnson had 
a copy of the Vulgar Errors, item 579 (Catalogue). 

*Sacred Theory, i. 12. 

*Under break, odd, overflow, over-reach, over- 
Spread, rage. 

* Under odd, overflow, over-reach. 

"A. T. Hazen, Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces and 


Dedications (New Haven, 1937) refers. 
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presumably read it,’* and his contribution 
may be taken as a summary of his opinion 
on the subject: 


“Thus have I'* endeavoured to free 
religion and history from the darkness 
and difficulties of a disputed and 
uncertain chronology. . . . I have estab- 
lished the truth of the Mosaical account, 
by evidence which no transcription can 
corrupt. I have shown, that the 
universe bears witness to the inspiration 
of its historian . . . and that the validity 
of the sacred writings never can be denied, 
while the moon shall encrease and wane, 
and the sun shall know his going down.”** 


In the Dictionary, Johnson quoted 
Holder’ for chronologer and chronology, 
and for a good many other words related 
to time-conceptions—e.g. bissextile, cycle, 
decade, decennoval, epoch,  lunation, 
period, quarterly, solar—and in all took 
about 80 specimens from this author, as 
well as quotations from other writers such 
as the one from Bentley under date and 
that from Hale under sempiternal. There 
still remain sufficient extracts to emphasise 
the preoccupation with Mosaic chronology 
—e.g. those under archives, consonant, 
hold,** punctually,” and wherever'® (all 
from Woodward), and under synchronism” 
(from Hale). Johnson’s own remark on an 
anti-mosaical opinion: 

“Shall all the accumulated evidence of 

the history of the world;—shall the 

authority of what is unquestionably the 


“© He had certainly looked at this work before 
it was printed’ affirmed Boswell (Hill-Powell, 
Life, i. 366). 

* The Ist pers. sing. is, of course, supposedly 
Kennedy. 

“P.728. The quotations from A Complete 
System are taken from a copy of the original edit. 

** Holder, W., A Discourse concerning Time 
(1694—3rd edit., 1712, consulted). 

**** My account is so far from interfering with 
Moses, that it holds forth a natural interpretation 
of this sense.” 

™*T freely bring what Moses hath related to 
the test, comparing it with things as now they 
stand; and finding his account to be punctually 
true, I fairly declare what I find.” 

‘* “© Wherever he hath receded from the Mosaick 
account of the earth, he hath receded from nature 
and matter of fact.” 

*** The coherence and synchronism of all the 
parts of the Mosaical chronology, after the Flood, 
bear a most regular testimony to the truth of this 
history.” 
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most ancient writing, be overturned by 
an uncertain remark such as this? ’*° 


may be finally allowed to establish his 
position.”* 


Chaos 


“* By the Chaos I understand the Matter 
of the Earth and Heavens, without Form 
or Order; reduc’d into a fluid Mass, 
wherein are the Materials and Ingredients 
of all Bodies, but mingled in Confusion 
one with another,” 


wrote Burnet,?? and was confident enough 
to provide plates illustrating the process 
whereby this primordial matter settled and 
separated out into its grosser and more 
volatile elements. A couple of further quota- 
tions from sources with which we may 
presume Johnson to have been familiar may 
be given. “This great aqueous Chaotical 
Mass,” said Hale,”* 


“contained in it Particles of various 
natures, some more seculent and gross, as 
the Earthy Particles, which floated up and 
down in it till they were driven down 
by the Fire and Heat, or otherwise by 
some disposition or or [sic] agitation of 
that Incubation of the Spirit of God, 
were disposed and subsided in the middle 
of this Aqueous substance, which became 
in time the Moles terrestris. . . .” 


2° Hill-Powell, ii. 468. Boswell was commenting 
on a passage in Brydone’s A Tour through Sicily 
and Malta (1773), which described a meeting with 
an amateur archaeologist, a priest, at Catania (1806 
edit., Letter vii, 75-6). Johnson elsewhere observed, 
“If Brydone were more attentive to his Bible, he 
would be a good traveller ’ (Hill-Powell, iii. 356). 


21 Hale’s words To the Reader, prefaced to The 

Primitive Origination of Mankind, expressed the 
oft-declared verdict of the physico-theologians— 
“‘that the Mosaical System . . . is highly consonant 
to Reason, and upon a bare rational account highly 
preferrible before the Sentiments of those Philoso- 
phers that either thought Mankind Eternal, or 
substituted Hypotheses of his first Production 
different from the Mosaical.” 
_ With Kennedy’s figures in mind, it_may be of 
interest to quote a recent estimate. ‘‘ The crust of 
the earth seems to have solidified about 
3,300,000,000 years ago, and the oldest rocks now 
at the surface were formed some 2,500,000,000 
years ago” (Dr. E. C. Bullard, ‘ How Old is the 
Earth? ’ The Listener, 30 Nov., 1950, p. 636). For 
the most recent full-length study in geochronology, 
see F. E. Zeuner, Dating the Past (London, 1946). 

#2 Sacred Theory, i. 74. 


™ The Primitive Origination of Mankind, 297. 
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Blackmore, whose Creation is often quoted 
in the Dictionary, described how God 
worked upon the shapeless chaos: 
Then in the dark and undistinguish’d space, 
Unfruitful, unenclos’d, and wild of face, 
Thy compass for the world mark’d out the 
destin’d place. 
Then didst thou through the fields of barren 
Night 
Go forth, collected in Creating Might. 
Where thou almighty vigour didst exert, 
Which emicant did this and that way dart 
Through the black bosom of the empty space: 
The gulphs confess th’ omnipotent embrace, 
And, pregnant grown with elemental seed, 
Unfinish’d orbs and worlds in embryo breed.” 


Milton’s lines: 


The secrets of the hoarie deep, a dark 

Illimitable Ocean without bound, 

ee  eroeen where length, breadth, and 

ighth, 

And time and place are lost; when eldest Night 

And Chaos, Ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal Anarchie, amidst the noise 

Of endiess warrs, and by confusion stand,” 
are relevant, and it can be shown that, 
excluding the first line, this passage was 
quoted three tim:s in the Dictionary, in 
illustration of bound, hold, and anarchy. 
Under indigested, Johnson quoted Raleigh’s 
History of the World: 


“This mass, or indigested matter, or 
chaos, created in the beginning, was 
without the proper form which it after- 
wards acquired ” 


—and from four pages (76-9) of Burnet’s 
chapter (v of Book I) in which The Chaos 
out of which the World rose is fully 
examin’d he took fourteen quotations, those 
under lumpish, get, rendezvous, _ stiff, 
journey, disengage, lightness, _littleness, 
purify (two), considerable, flake, firmness, 
and temper. Of the quotations referring in 
one way or another to the nature or 
characteristics of the presumed chaos, I give 
only these other dictionary-words which 
carry Burnet sentences—agree, analogy, 
concrete, consociate, contention, genealogy, 
interpreter, signify, term, and work—and 
a few words illustrated from Bentley—the 
word chaos itself, and constipate, evenly, 
laxity, wellnigh, whirlpool, and widely. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


* Bk. vii, p.380 in Chalmers, Works of the 
English Poets, vol. 10. 


* Paradise Lost, ii. 891-7. 
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Readers’ Queries 


Eee 


RICHARD DE BURY: PORTRAIT 
WANTED.—Does there exist any 
authentic portrait of Richard Aungervyle 
de Bury (1287-1345), author of Philobiblon? 
Where could I see a reproduction of it? 


O. F. BABLER. 


(FEORGE ABBOTT (fi. 1662).—In ‘ The 
Ancestor’ volume number 3, October, 
1902, page 139, occurs the following quota- 
tion from the Household Books of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, Bart., 1656-1705: year 1662: 
It.: Paid to George Abbott for Collonell 
Gillby Aprill 1662, up on our agreement 
for my Pattent for being made an 
English Barronett three hundred and 
fortye pounds. £340.00.00. 
It.: Given then to Mr: George Abbott, 
for his paines about the business, when 
I received my pattent from him under 
the great seale of England. £02.07.00.” 
Who was George Abbott? 


J. A. R. ABBOTT. 


OHN GAY AND DR. PEPUSCH.—In 
writing ‘John Gay and the Ballad 
Opera’ for publication next year, I am keen 
to record in a special section of the work, 
details of any autograph material of either 
John Gay and (or) Dr. Pepusch which may 
exist in any collection, municipal or private. 
Full acknowledgment will be given to any 
reader of Notes and Queries who is able 

to provide information. 

GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


NIATURES AND PAINTING.—Can 
any reader oblige with any clue as to 
present ownership of the following: 

Miniatures ‘ Margaretta Collins 1776’ and 
‘Mrs. Sales 1771’ by Rd. Collins, two of 
eight exhibited in 1889 at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club by Mrs. Higford Burr who 
died 1929. 

Self-portrait by the 3 Smith Brothers of 
Chichester, bought in 1941 by W. H. Fuller, 
antique dealer of Steyning but apparently 
te-sold by him before his death in 1945. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 








108 Sackville Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
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H. BARHAM.—I am writing a life of 
* Richard Harris Barham (‘Thomas 
Ingoldsby ’) and should be most grateful to 
hear from anyone who may possess letters or 
biographical material of any kind. 
WILLIAM G. LANE. 


NORMAN CONQUEST ANCESTRY .— 

According to a newspaper report, the 
editor of the forthcoming edition of Landed 
Gentry “has rejected 300 ‘Norman 
descents,’ leaving only about 50, and reduced 
the Saxon descent by 50.” 

If it is contended that fifty different 
landed families can prove descent from 
ancestors who came over with William the 
Conqueror, surely some new sources of 
evidence must have become available since 
the days of Horace Round and Oswald 


Barron. P.D.M. 


OURCE WANTED.—“ Boys are always 
right, masters generally, parents never.” 


H.C. B. 


ICTORIA: SETTLERS’ LETTERS.—I 
shall be visiting the United Kingdom 
during 1952 in order to search for family 
letters and diaries sent home by settlers in 
Victoria during the nineteenth century. My 
particular interest is in the social history of 
Victoria’s Western District which is very 
largely the history of the ‘ squatter’ families 
who settled there in the 1830s and 1840s. 
It is clear that many letters written home 
to their relatives and many diaries either sent 
or taken home must still remain in private 
possession. I should be grateful for any 
help that readers may give me in gaining 
permission to see such papers, and, if 
possible, to have them photographed. 
Beyond my own study of the Western 
District, I should like to learn of similar 
papers which may illuminate the history of 
the settlement of the Colony of Victoria 
more generally; and I have the support of 
the Public Library of Victoria in seeking 
permission to photograph such journals and 
letters. I should be more than grateful if 
the owners of diaries and letters written in 
and from Victoria would go further and 
— them to the Public Library of 


ictoria. (Miss) MARGARET KIDDLE. 


c/o Union Bank of Australasia, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3. 
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Replies 





"THE LITTLE PRINCES IN THE 
TOWER (cxcvi. 524)—On 26th May, 
1934, The Times published an account of 
the discovery of a document at Lille which 
‘makes it clear that conviction of Richard’s 
guilt was firmly held by the English people 
in 1483—two years before Henry VII won 
the crown on Bosworth Field.’ The value 
of the document as evidence was queried in 
a letter published on 14th June, 1934. 
Philip Lindsay, a staunch supporter of 
Richard III, wrote a pamphlet: On some 
bones in Westminster Abbey (1934), in which 
he examines the evidence. 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


MENSEIR (cxcvi. 548). — The name 

Manesier, which Mr. Brandt quotes 
from my R. of N., varies in O.F. with 
Manasses. The occurrence of the latter form 
in Domesday Book is puzzling. Since 
Puritan times Ephraim has not been uncom- 
mon as a baptismal name, but I have never 
come across an example of his brother. The 
Domesday Book Manasses is probably a 
corruption of some other name. Perhaps I 
may quote from a more recent work of 
mine—“ The name of Manasses de [isle 
occurs among the early crusaders (in Ville- 
hardouin). I have sometimes wondered 
whether the origin is really the German 
Manesse (man-eater, ogre), a name borne 
by a powerful family to one of whom we 
owe the famous Manessische Handschrift in 
which are preserved the poems of the 
Minnsingers.” The same man is also called 


Mannessier. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


FRASMuUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cxcvi. 524).—Two later examples than 
those quoted are Erasmus Saunders, 1669- 
1724, vicar of Blockley, Worcs., rector of 
Helmdon, Northants., and prebendary of 
Brecon, and his son, who was vicar of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, both of whom were 
divines of some repute in their own day. 
Accounts of the former can be found in 
H. I. Longden’s Northamptonshire and Rut- 
land Clergy, and in the Transactions of the 
Carmarthen Antiquarian Society, vol. 9. 


PAUL MORGAN. 
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PROVINCIAL TRADESMEN OF A 
CENTURY AGO (cxcvi. 538).—A 
Directory of Cumberland and Westmorland, 
published in 1829, under Whitehaven lists 
among Painters “John Alsop (portraits and 
miniatures)” and “Joseph Pearson (and 
paper hanger).” Kendal has two artists, 
George Johnson and Richard Stirzaker. 
Under Cockermouth Painters and Glaziers 
include “ Fletcher Pearson (& profile)” who 
was presumably a silhouettist. pp mw. 


ASSUMED NAMES (cxciii. 230, 366).— 

From the Kendal Mercury of 3 Sep- 
tember, 1859: “on the 28th February last, 
accidentally shot during the riot at Val- 
paraiso, Robert Smallwood, formerly of 
Hitchin, Herts., but who had for some years 
assumed the name of Sheridan. He was 
nephew of the late Joseph Railton, Esq., of 
Smittlegarth, near Wigton.” 


C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


FRANCIS NORTH, 6TH EARL OF 

GUILFORD (cxcvi. 547).—For the 
case against the Earl of Guilford (who was 
master of St. Cross Hospital, Winchester, 
1808-1861) see G.E.C. vi. 217. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


"THEATRICAL RECORDS (cxcvi. 525).— 

Anthony Gordon has played the role 
of ‘ Mr. Mugg’ in ‘ The Belle of New York’ 
over 2,000 times. This fact was announced 
from the stage of the Wimbledon Theatre 
on 1 December, 1951, when George Lacy 
made a curtain speech on the conclusion of 
the latest 20-week tour of this old favourite 
musical play. Mr. Gordon is 73 or 74 years 


of age. GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


A PINCH AND A PUNCH (cxcvi. 547). 
—Although unable to explain the origin 
of the exclamation and rhyme referred to, 
I can certify from painful experience that 
the rhyme was more than a mere form of 
words, being accompanied by a vigorous 
pinch and punch, retaliation being barred by 
the words ‘no returns.’ The exact form I 
remember from my schooldays (c. 1900) 
was: 
A pinch and a punch, first day of the 
month, and no returns. 
The rite ceased to be valid after mid-day. 


R. C. GALE. 
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The Library 





THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 
NEAR EAST, by Henri Frankfort. 
(London, Williams & Norgate; pp. 116 
plus 51 plates; 16s.) 


IN recent years we have seen many studies 

on the material civilization in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and we can be grateful to 
Professor Frankfort for a book which shows 
a new individual approach to those basic 
problems concerning the genesis of those 
civilizations which have, he considers, been 
largely ignored in the past, both by archaeo- 
logists and philologists. 

In the first chapter, entitled “ The Study 
of Ancient Civilizations,” the author ques- 
tions the validity of Dr. Toynbee’s concept 
that different civilizations can be subjected 
to the same analytical treatment, and presents 
a penetrating and convincing refutation of 
his methods. Frankfort considers that 
Toynbee uses a number of confusing for- 
mulae and fails both to define the individual 
character of Egyptian civilization and to 
explain its “elusive identity” or “ form.” 
Few would dispute Frankfort’s view that 
Toynbee’s scheme is in fact inapplicable to 
Egypt. The author of ‘ A Study of History’ 
has applied his formula of “ challenge and 
response” to Egypt and considers that 
Egyptian civilization failed; in his present 
book Frankfort suggests that Toynbee 
should have begun by analysing the 
“response” and therefore realized that in 
the second and first millenia s.c. the 
“response ” of the Egyptians was a magnifi- 
cent achievement, and it is worth quoting 
—_ definition of this in some detail 
p. 30): 

“ The ideal of a marvellously integrated 
society had been formed long before the 
pyramids were built; it was as nearly 
realized, when they were built, as any ideal 
social form can be translated into actuality; 
and it remained continuously before the 
eyes of rulers and people alike during 
subsequent centuries. It was an ideal 
which ought to thrill a western historian 
by its novelty, for it falls entirely outside 
the experience of Greek or Roman or 
Modern Man, although it survives, in an 
attenuated form, in Africa. It represents 

a harmony between man and the divine 
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which is beyond our boldest dreams, since 

it was maintained by divine power which 

had taken charge of the aftairs of man 
in the person of Pharaoh.” 

The disagreement is profound, and yet if 
one may venture one comment, it is surely 
that, until historians are agreed on the 
ultimate purpose of civilization, such 
widely divergent opinions are inevitable. 
Dr. Toynbee sees a fundamental similarity 
in the purposes underlying all civilizations 
and thinks that “civilizations are nothing 
but alternative and parallel and _philo- 
sophically contemporary efforts to move on 
from the accomplished fact of Human 
Nature to another nature, superhuman or 
divine, which is the unattained goal of 
human endeavours,” and again defines “ the 
consummation of human history as ac- 
complishing the transformation of Sub-Man 
through Man into Super-Man.” 

Professor Frankfort, however, considers 
that “anyone moving outside the western 
tradition should soon discover the truth, that 
the values found in different civilizations 
are incommensurate,” and defines a_his- 
torian’s supreme duty as “doing justice to 
civilization on its own terms”; yet how 
would Professor Frankfort define the 
ultimate purpose of a civilization? In his 
preface, when referring to the forces which 
brought Mesopotamian and Egyptian civili- 
zation into being, he avoids discussion of 
this question, considering that the historian 
should leave this question unanswered and 
avoid being led astray into “ quasi-philo- 
sophical speculations and pseudo-scientific 
answers ”; and yet after reading this stimulat- 
ing chapter one cannot help hoping that one 
day Professor Frankfort will turn his atten- 
tion to this problem. 

The following chapter is entitled, “ The 
Prehistory of the Ancient Near East,” in 
which the author discusses the climatic con- 
ditions of the Near East at the time preceding 
the rise of civilization and the spread of 
agriculture and early inventions, such as 
pottery making and weaving, and gives an 
admirable exposition of the character of the 
earliest Mesopotamian and Egyptian settle- 
ments. This forms the introduction to “ The 
Cities of Mesopotamia” and “Egypt, the 
Kingdom of the Two Lands,” and here the 
author shows how the essential features 
which distinguish the pattern of culture in 
both Egypt and Mesopotamia throughout 
their subsequent history can be found in the 
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early phases of civilization in these two 
countries. The Egyptian and Mesopotamian 
social and political organizations are con- 
trasted, but linked together by a most useful 
appendix, discussing all the available 
evidence for “The Influence of Mesopo- 
tamia in Pre- and Proto-Dynastic Egypt.” 


ATHELSTON: A MIDDLE ENGLISH 
ROMANCE. Edited by A. MclI. Trounce. 
(O.U.P. for the Early English Text 
Society, 12s. 6d.) 


THs edition of the Middle English 

romance Athelston, first published by 
the Philological Society in 1933, has now 
been re-issued in a revised form by the Early 
English Text Society. The value of this 
edition has long been appreciated. Not only 
is it the only critical edition in English but 
its discussion of the sources and its inter- 
pretation of the text in the light of the literary 
canons set forth in' the editor’s articles in 
Medium Aevum were important contribu- 
tions to the study of the poem. All this, 
though well-known, must be restated in an 
assessment of the revised edition, since the 
value of the book lies rather in its original 
merits than in its revisions. The introduc- 
tion, critical apparatus and glossary appear 
to be substantially the same as in the original 
version. In these sections of the book we have 
noted only a few inconsiderable alterations 
such as that on page 27 of the present edition. 
The bibliography stands as in the first edition 
although the notes of G. Taylor in ‘ Leeds 
Studies in English’ (iii (1934) 20-9) seem in 
fact to have been used in the revision of the 
text. A misprint is to be corrected in the 
note on lines 97-8 where the reading is 
muneches. * 

The most important revisions are to be 
found in the text. Of the eleven allegedly 
false readings to which Taylor called atten- 
tion six have been corrected. The editor has 
drawn attention to the doubtful reading in 
line 705 but gives no indication which read- 
ing is to be preferred. Inspection of the 
manuscript (for which I am indebted to the 
authorities of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge) seems to favour the reading 
sey. The parchment is badly rubbed and 
only the s and the beginning of the e are 
clearly visible. But a shadowy letter can be 
made out after the e which suggests y rather 
than the long r in final position which 
Trounce transcribes as re. On the other hand, 
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the readings schole of the original edition at 
lines 457, 478, and 525 are retained against © 
Taylor and Zupitza who read scholen. In” 
all these instances there is a shadowy © 
horizontal line running from the upper half © 
of the / across the final e which Trounce 
presumably regards as a flourish and not as” 
the nasal sign. A similar ambiguity appears / 
in connection with wenden in 486. Both 
Zupitza and Taylor appear to assume that 
the spot over the final e is a blemish only” 
and Taylor points out that such blemishes 
appear in both text and margins of the manu-| 
script. The editor of the present edition, 
however, has retained the reading with a 
final n. All students of Middle English will’ 
welcome this revised text of an indispensable 
edition. 


THE BOHN LIBRARIES: a history and a~ 
checklist, by Francesco Cordasco. (New 
York, Burt Franklin. $4.50.) 


"THERE is no doubt as to the usefulness 
of this publication. Books issued in this 
famous series are to be found in every 
second-hand bookshop and many of them 
remain to-day the standard and best editions” 
of their titles. Libraries founded in the 
second half of the nineteenth century incor- 
porated complete sets in their foundation 
collections as a matter of course. Unfor-/ 
tunately many of the books are being thrown ® 
out of these older established libraries by 
their younger and ‘modern’ custodians— 
are they not out of date? And see how drab 
and faded they look! It must be admitted 
that the distinctive binding that He 
Bohn gave to his ‘libraries’ had f 
aesthetic qualities and such virtues as it may 
have possessed have departed with thé 
passage of time. ‘ 
Mr. Cordasco’s book appears to be th 
first complete catalogue of the series 
be published as a separate unit. The 5 
titles are given in full with the dates of theif 
first issue in the series, with brief but 
ful annotations. They are arranged chronc 
logically under the several ‘Libraries’ 
‘Standard,’ ‘ Antiquarian,’ ‘ Scientific, an¢ 
so on—and numbered for convenience of 
index and cross-reference. The Index com 
prises the names of authors, editors, and 
translators, but not titles. Preceding the bib 
liography is the author’s three-page Prefac 
(itself quite informing) and a_five-pag 
History of the Bohn Libraries which is mos 
interesting. 
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